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The  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

By  Rev.  Harold  Rvlett. 

Read  March  ii,  i8qi. 

It  is  plain  that  the  whole  question  of  taxation  will,  before  very 
long,  become  the  chief  subject  for  the  consideration  of  our  states- 
men, and  it  is  equally  clear  that  when  that  time  arrives  it  will  be 
seen  that  ground  rents  or  land  values  are  a very  proper  source  of 
public  revenue,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that  such  ground  rents  and 
values  ought  to  bear  their  due  share  of  taxation.  The  principle 
that  the  rate  ought  to  be  equitably  divided  between  the  owner  and 
the  occupier  already  obtains  to  some  extent  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  and  two  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  strongly  recommended  its  adoption  in  England.  The  idea 
has  long  been  familiar  to  economists,  for  John  Stuart  Mill  observes 
that  “ amongst  the  few  kinds  of  income  which  are  fit  subjects  for 
peculiar  taxation  these  ground  rents  hold  the  principal  place  ’’ 
(“  Political  Economy,”  book  v.,  ch.  iii.,  section  6).  Later,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  given  a great  stimulus  to  the  idea.  Speaking  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  London,  on  July  29th,  1887,  the  right  hon- 
gentleman  used  these  remarkable  words : “ We  have  just  been 
driving  along  your  magnificent  embankment,  but  at  whose  expense 
was  that  great  permanent  and  stable  improvement  made  ? Instead 
of  being  made,  as  it  should  have  been  made,  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  proprietary  interests,  it  was  charged,  every  shilling 
of  it,  upon  occupants— that  is  to  say,  mainly  either  upon  the  wages 
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of  the  labouring  man  in  fuel  necessary  for  his  family,  or  upon  the 
trade,  and  industry,  and  enterprise  which  belong  of  necessity  to  a 
vast  metropolis  like  this.”  Then  I may  mention,  as  a further  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  is  growing,  the  existence 
of  the  United  Committee  for  Advocating  the  Taxation  of  Ground 
Rents  and  Values,  of  which  Lord  Hobhouse  is  chairman.  From 
“A  Plea  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Rents,”  prepared  for  this 
committee  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Economics  at 
the  City  of  London  College,  I quote  the  following  sentences  : “ It 
is  calculated  that  the  houses  in  London  are  worth  ;^2 12,000,000 ; 
the  occupiers  of  these  houses  pay  over  ^7,000,000  annually  in 
rates  and  land  tax.  The  land  of  London,  without  the  houses,  is 
worth  ;^4 1 8,000,000.  The  owners  of  this  vast  wealth,  the  fruits 
of  the  labour  not  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  but  of  the  whole 
community  for  many  generations,  do  not  directly  contribute  one 
farthing  towards  the  expenses  of  London  government  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  London  poor.  The  owners  of  ground  rents  in 
London  are  exempt  from  all  rates  and  taxes  except  the  ordinary 
income  tax.  Thus  their  whole  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
government  does  not  exceed  half  a million  sterling  annually.  Is 
not  this  the  reason  why  the  rates  in  London  are  so  heavy  ? ” 

Now  what  is  true  of  London  is  equally  true  of  all  other  places, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  London  County  Council,  the  Man- 
chester City  Council,  the  Birmingham  City  Council,  and  other 
public  representative  bodies  have  expressed  themselves  favourable 
to  such  a reform  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  will  equitably 
divide  local  taxation  between  owner  and  occupier. 

But  while  admitting  that  the  adoption  of  such  a principle  would 
be  beneficial  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show 
that  economic  justice  demands  the  adoption  of  the  much  larger 
principle,  that  land  values  should  be  made  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  taxation,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  wealth  should  be  relieved. 
The  contention  I advance  is  simply  that  all  the  products  of  labour 
and  capital  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  all  our  local 
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and  imperial  revenues  should  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  And  I contend  that  such  a concentration  of  taxation  upon 
land  values  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  equity,  and  would  be 
economically  advantageous. 

The  gradual  taxation  of  land  values  until  all  other  taxes  are 
abolished,  and  our  entire  revenue  derived  from  this  one  source  is 
seen  to  be  equitable  the  moment  it  is  seen  how  land  values  arise. 
They  do  not  arise  from  any  effort  of  the  landowner  as  such,  but 
from  the  existence  of  an  industrious  population  upon  the  land. 
Appropriate  these  land  values  and  you  instantly  make  every  man  in 
the  community  contribute  in  equitable  proportion  to  the  necessary 
expenses  of  Government,  because  the  values  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  the  community.  The  injustice  involved  in  the 
appropriation  of  these  values  by  means  of  rent  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  observes  that  private  property  in  land  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  landowners  “ of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and 
abstinence  of  others,  transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit  or 
exertion  of  their  own  ” (P.  E.,  book  ii.,  ch.  i.,  section  3).  The 
same  authority  has  likewise  observed  : “It  is  at  once  evident  that 
rent  is  the  effect  of  a monopoly  ” (P.  E,,  book  ii.,  ch.  xvi., 
section  i).  And  “ monopoly,”  he  says,  “ in  all  its  forms,  is  the 
taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support  of  indolence,  if  not  of 
plunder  ” (P.  E.,  book  iv.,  ch.  viL,  section  7).  Another  eminent 
authority  in  economics,  the  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
King’s  College,  London,  Ur.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  has  also 
pointed  out  that  “ every  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil, 
every  railway  and  road,  every  bettering  of  the  general  condition  of 
society,  every  facility  given  for  production,  every  stimulus  supplied 
to  consumption,  raises  rent.  The  landowner  sleeps,  but  thrives. 
He  alone,  among  all  the  recipients  in  the  distribution  of  products, 
owes  everything  to  the  labour  of  others,  contributes  nothing  of  his 
own.  He  inherits  part  of  the  fruits  of  present  industry,  and  has 
appropriated  the  lion’s  share  of  accumulated  intelligence.”  And 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  proposal  to  appropriate  to  the 
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State  land  values,  or  economic  rent,  by  means  of  taxation,  is  a pro- 
posal to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  let  me  remark  that 
the  taxation  of  land  values  is  not  any  greater  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property  than  the  taxation  of  any  other  forms  of 
property.  And  property  in  land  is  not  more  but  less  sacred  than 
property  in  other  things.  Mill  is  very  explicit  on  this  point,  and 
I have  never  known  his  position  to  be  called  in  question.  He 
declares  the  essential  principle  of  property  to  be  “ to  assure  to  all 
persons  what  they  have  produced  by  their  labour  and  accumulated 
by  their  abstinence;”  and  he  points  out  that  “this  principle  cannot 
apply  to  what  is  not  the  produce  of  labour,  the  raw  material  of 
the  earth”  (P.  E.,  book  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  section  5).  And  he  further 
observes,  “When  the  ‘sacredness  of  iiroperty  ’ is  talked  of  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed  property.  No 
man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of  the 
whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is  wholly  a question  of  general 
expediency.  When  private  property  in  land  is  not  expedient, 
it  is  unjust.”  And  then  Mr.  Mill  adds  these  weighty  words  I 
It  is  no  hardship  for  anyone  to  be  excluded  from  what 
others  have  produced.  They  were  not  bound  to  produce  it  for 
his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise 
would  not  have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is  some  hardship  to  be  born 
into  the  world  and  to  find  all  Nature’s  gifts  previously  engrossed, 
and  no  place  left  for  the  new  comer.”  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Mill  was  of  opinion  that  what  was  called  the  unearned 
increment  of  the  value  of  land,  by  which  he  meant,  of  course, 
the  value  which  accrued  to  land  without  any  effort  of  the  owner,' 
should  be  subjected  to  very  heavy  taxation,  but  seeing  that  he 
held  that  rent  was  the  effect  of  a monopoly,  and  that  monopoly  in 
all  its  forms  was  “ the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support 
of  indolence,  if  not  of  plunder,”  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  declare  for  the  public  appropria- 
tion by  taxation  of  all  land  values.  The  explanation  is,  of  course. 
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to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  seemed  to  jiim  at  the  time 
of  writing  that  there  was  a certain  measure  of  expediency  yet 
remaining  in  the  principle  of  private  property  in  land.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  once  the  inexpediency  of  private  ownership  was 
made  clear,  he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
equity  demanded  its  abolition  ; and  one  may  therefore  say  that,  in 
the  view  of  Mill,  any  arrangement  whatever  with  regard  to  land 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  most  advantageous,  and  therefore 
expedient,  would  be  most  just. 

I shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  is, 
from  a purely  economic  point  of  view,  highly  advantageous,  because 
it  would  lead  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  to  a much  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 

It  is  important  to  remember  two  things  here.  The  first  is  that 

a tax  upon  land  values  is  not  a tax  upon  land  ; and  the  second  is 

that  a tax  upon  land  values  must  be  paid  by  the  owner  and  not  by 

the  user  of  land.  A tax  on  land  would  be  a tax  of  a certain  sum 

per  yard,  or  per  acre.  Such  a tax  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  paid 

by  the  user.  The  landlord  could,  and  would,  no  doubt,  charge  the 

tax  in  an  increased  rent,  and  as  the  tax  would  fall  upon  all  land 

the  user  could  not  escape  it.  A tax  on  land  values,  however,  falls 

only  on  such  land  as  is  valuable,  and  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

Resort  could  always  be  had  by  the  user  to  the  less^ valuable  lands, 

and  the  user  would  have  the  further  advantage  that  owners  of 

very  valuable  land,  being  heavily  taxed,  would  be  the  more  willing 

to  permit  their  land  to  be  used.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

pursue  this  point.  It  is  conceded,  I believe,  by  all  economists  of 

repute,  that  there  is  this  vital  distinction  between  a tax  on  land 

and  a tax  on  land  values ; and  it  is  also  admitted  that  a tax  on 

values — that  is  to  say,  on  rent— falls  on  the  owner  and  not  upon  the 

user.  Ricardo  tells  us  that  a tax  on  rent  must  be  paid  by  the 

landlord,  and  Mr.  Mill  says  that  “a  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on  the 

landlord.  There  are  no  means  by  which  he  can  shift  the  burden 

upon  anyone  else.  It  does  not  affect  the  value  or  price  of  agri- 
* 
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cultural  produce,  for  this  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  those  circumstances, 
as  we  have  so  often  demonstrated,  no  rent  is  paid.  A tax  on  rent, 
therefore,  has  no  effect  other  than  its  obvious]  one  : it  merely 
takes  so  much  from  the  landlord  and  transfers  it  to  the  State.” 
The  truth  of  this  is  seen  the  moment  it  is  remembered  that  no 
man  makes  the  land.  A tax  on  values  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
producing  land  therefore.  The  price  of  land,  or  the  rent  of  land, 
is,  of  course,  the  price  which  anyone  will  pay  for  the  use  of  a 
particular  piece ; and  as  the  value  varies  from  nothing  to  the  huge 
value  often  attaching  to  a small  area  in  a city,  it  is  plain  that  the 
only  effect  of  taking  a part  of  that  value  in  taxation  is  to  make 
the  owner  of  it  more  ready  to  part  with  it,  or  to  allow  it  to  be 
used.  A tax  on  land,  in  short,  must  increase  rent,  but  a tax  on 
land  values  must  reduce  rent. 

Now,  that  a tax  on  land  values  would  enormously  add  to  the 
production  of  wealth  is  already  apparent.  Every  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  land  is  in  restraint  of  trade — in  other  words,  every  burden 
on  land  is  an  obstacle  to  the  production  of  wealth.  An  eminent 
economist  has  said  that  the  greatest  burden  on  the  land  is  the 
landlord ; and  the  late  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  a letter  to  myself, 
written  in  1879,  observed,  “My  impression  is  increasing  to  the 
effect  that  landlordism  is  a terrible  burden  on  the  country,  and 
that  the  just  laws  of  England  are  rather  a myth”  (Letters  and 
Journal,  p.  399).  Mr.  Jevons’s  views  were  undergoing  serious 
change  in  his  latter  years.  In  another  letter  to  myself,  written  in 
1882,  he  made  the  following  pregnant  remarks  : “Though  I was 
formerly  of  the  opposite  opinion,  both  the  course  of  events  and 
the  course  of  my  studies  have  tended  to  suggest  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  whole  tendency  of  English  agrarian  law  policy  and 
practice  is  not  radically  wrong.  In  England  the  immense  wealth 
and  social  power  of  the  landowners  has  disguised  the  question,  but 
it  has  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  it  will  break  out  sooner  or  later 
elsewhere.  I have  quite  satisfied  myself  that  whatever  may  be 
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the  economic  results,  the  social  and  political  results  of  an  opposite 
agrarian  policy  are  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  experience. 
Some  day  I may  perhaps  try  to  write  out  these  opinions  and 
support  them,  but  it  is  too  heavy  a subject  to  venture  upon  in  a 
hurry"  (Letters  and  Journal,  p.  445).  It  is,  I may  venture  to 
interpolate,  a matter  of  profound  regret,  and  especially  so  to  the 
members  of  this  society,  in  which  he  took  so  great  an  interest,  that 
Prof.  Jevons  was  not  spared  to  render  this  much-needed  service. 

Any  proposal  which  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  facili- 
tating the  use  of  land  must  accordingly  have  the  effect  of  facilitating 
the  production  of  wealth.  At  present  we  tax  buildings  and  im- 
provements, and,  indeed,  practically,  all  taxation  is  paid  by  capital 
and  labour,  and  is  therefore  in  restraint  of  the  production  of 
wealth.  A well-known  writer  on  economics  has  forcibly  remarked, 
“ Instead  of  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a public  benefactor, 
our  system  of  taxation  treats  him  as  a public  enemy.  If  a man 
clothe  a barren  waste  with  grain  and  fruit  trees — if  he  drain  a 
swamp,  or  open  a mine — if  he  put  up  a house  where  none  stood 
before,  or  erect  a factory,  or  turn  wood  or  iron  into  a ship — if  by 
his  energy  and  thrift  he  accumulates  capital  with  which  to  assist 
and  organise  and  provide  the  tools  for  industry — down  comes  the 
tax  gatherer  to  make  him  pay  for  having  done  these  things.  Is 
not  this  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  ? Is  it  not  a direct  contravention 
of  the  plainest  dictates  of  enlightened  public  policy  ? Do  we  not 
all  want  more  wealth  ? Why  then  should  we  tax  and  fine  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  ? ” Plainly,  if  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  the 
effect,  as  it  must  have,  of  making  the  land  more  easily 
available  for  the  application  of  labour  and  capital,  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  production  of  wealth,  for  the  only 
source  of  wealth  is  the  application  of  labour  to  land,  We  hear  in 
these  parts  a good  deal  about  the  effect  of  foreign  competition 
upon  our  cotton  trade.  We  hear  also  a good  deal  about  the 
heavy  charges,  in  many  cases  the  practically  prohibitory  charges. 
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made  by  landowners  for  land  required  for  the  erection  of  cotton 
mills.  And  we  know  that  directly  a new  mill  is  erected  upon  a 
piece  of  land  the  building  is  taxed.  But  it  appears  that  in  certain 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  laws  have  been  passed  in 
recent  years  relieving  new  mills  from  taxation  for  a considerable 
period,  and  the  natural  result  has  quickly  followed.  New  mills 
have  been  erected,  and  labour  has  found  employment.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  England  would 
have  a similar  effect?  Cheapen  land  by  taxing  land  values,  relieve 
labour  and  capital  by  removing  some  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
which  at  present  they  bear,  and  inevitably  we  shall  encourage  and 
not  discourage  the  production  of  wealth.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  overcrowding  which  exists  in  our  great  cities  is  due  to  the 
monopoly  of  land.  People  do  not  live  in  narrow  streets  and 
wretchedly  small  houses  from  choice,  but  from  necessity ; and  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  if  Mr.  Alill  were  living  to-day,  and  cognisant 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  have  much  to  say  for  the  expediency  of  such  a system  of  land 
tenure  as  bears  such  fruit.  Happily,  in  various  quarters,  the  truth 
is  being  grasped  that  the  real  remedy  for  overcrowding  is  to  be 
found  only  in  some  check  upon  land  monopoly.  In  the  “ first 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  1885,”  there  is  this  striking  passage,  in  which  it  will  be 

seen  that  every  argument  which  I have  so  far  adduced  is  clearly 
and  tersely  stated — 


“ In  connection  with  any  general  consideration  of  the  law  of 
rating,  attention  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  following  facts : 
At  present  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value  is  very  great,  is  probably 
producing  a small  yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The 
owners  of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  relation  to  the  real  value  but 
to  the  actual  annual  income.  They  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their 
land  out  of  the  market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quantities,  so 
as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural  monopoly  price  which  the 


land  would  command  by  its  advantages  of  position.  Meantime 
the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on  improvements  is  increasing 
the  value  of  their  property.  If  this  land  were  rated  at,  say,  four 
per  cent  on  its  selling  value,  the  owners  would  have  a more 
direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
building,  and  a two-fold  advantage  would  result  to  the  community. 
First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute  to  the  rates,  and 
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increase  in  the  rateable  property.  Secondly,  the  owners  of  the 
building  land  would  be  forced  to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus 
their  competition  with  one  another  would  bring  down  the  price  of 
building  land,  and  so  diminish  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent 
or  price  paid  for  land  which  is  now  levied  on  urban  enterprise  by 
the  adjacent  landowners,  a tax,  be  it  remembered,  which  is  no 
recompense  for  any  industry  or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  townspeople 
themselves.  Your  Majesty’s  Commissioners  would  recommend 
that  these  matters  should  be  included  in  legislation  when  the  law 
of  rating  comes  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament. 

Plainly,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  have  a 
very  great  effect  upon  the  building  trade.  But  it  is  equally  plain 
that  it  must  have  an  equal  effect  upon  all  industry,  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.,  that  it  would  encourage  the  application  of  labour  and 
capital  to  land.  Landowners  could  have  no  inducement  to  with- 
hold the  use  of  land  if  the  sixculative  value  were  discounted  by  taxa- 
tion. Instead  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  going  hat  in  hand 
to  the  landowner,  we  should  have  the  landowner  going  hat  in  hand 
to  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
importing  iron  ore,  and  many  of  our  great  structures  are  made  of 
iron  brought  from  abroad.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  the 
royalties  charged  in  England  are  so  heavy,  while  those  of  the 
Continent  are  so  light.  It  is  computed  that  every  ton  of  finished 
iron  made  in  England  is  charged  with  a royalty  of  9s.  6d.,  while  the 
amount  on  the  Continent  does  not  exceed  3s.  6d.,  and  is  often  very 
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much  less.  Consider  how  extensively  such  a charge  must  operate 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  industrial  enterprises,  and  can  there  be 
any  question  that  such  charges  are  in  effect  a restraint  of  trade  ? 
and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  in 
reducing  such  charges,  must  operate  in  an  opposite  direction,  viz., 
in  the  direction  of  encouraging  industrial  enterprise  in  every 
shape  and  form,  and  therefore  enormously  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  ? 

That  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  not  only  increase  the 
production  of  wealth  but  equalise  its  distribution  is,  I think, 
equally  clear.  Our  present  system  tends  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  That  is  certain.  The  inequality  exists.  It  must  exist 
in  the  presence  of  a practically  unchecked  monopoly  of  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  advances  we  have  made  in  the  arts,  in 
the  invention  of  machinery,  and  in  improved  processes  of  produc- 
tion, wages  still  tend  to  the  minimum  of  a bare  subsistence  ; and 
the  reason  is  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  limited  by  the 
monopoly  of  land,  and  population  goes  on  increasing.  As  long  as 
population  increases  as  it  does,  the  struggle  for  existence  must  be 
as  intense  as  it  is,  unless  the  opportunity  of  labour  is  enlarged. 
And  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  pauper  is  by  affording  him 
opportunity  to  earn  his  living,  and  then  making  him  earn  it,  if  he 
will  not.  It  is  impossible  to  check  the  growth  of  population,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  do  so.  The  more  labour,  with  adequate 
opportunity,  the  more  wealth.  The  more  opportunity  to  labour, 
the  greater  the  ability  of  labour  to  demand  a larger  share  of  the 
produce  of  labour.  But  labour  could  never  obtain  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  wealth  produced,  because  capital  would  not  come  to 
its  assistance  except  upon  fair  terms.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  the 
taxation  of  land  values  upon  the  labour  market  would  be  to  make 
that  market  a fair  market.  And  since  the  true  value  of  a com- 
modity is  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market,  given  a fair  market, 
labour  must  necessarily  get  fair  wages.  And  when  every  person 
who  renders  any  service  to  the  community  gets  fair  remuneration 
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for  the  service  he  renders,  then  I consider  we  have  attained 
the  ideally  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  That  this  would 
inevitably  be  the  result  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  may  be 
easily  shown.  The  taxation  of  land  values  would  throw  open 
land  and  its  resources,  practically  without  limit.  That  would  be 
the  tendency.  It  might  not  happen  all  at  once.  I apprehend 
that  no  statesman  would  venture  to  propose  that  all  taxes  should 
be  removed  from  the  results  of  labour  and  capital,  and  concen- 
trated upon  land  values,  at  one  stroke.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  the  process  were  once  commenced  by  the  equitable  division 
of  taxation  between  owner  and  occupier,  as  has  been  proposed,  at 
once  we  should  see  landowners  seeking  land  users.  Labour  and 
capital  would  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  their  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity. There  would  be  an  instant  demand  for  more  labour ; the 
price  of  labour  would  rise — in  other  w'ords,  wages  would  increase. 
Great  public  improvements  would  be  initiated,  mills  would  be 
erected,  industrial  enterprises  of  every  kind  would  be  extended. 
Land  values  would  rise,  but  so  would  the  taxation  of  them.  The 
opportunity  of  labour  and  capital  would  be  yet  more  extended. 
The  demand  for  labour  would  be  still  greater,  and  the  labourer 
would  increasingly  improve  his  position.  What  is  it  that  now 
causes  wages  to  tend  to  the  minimum  of  a bare  subsistence? 
It  is  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  mean  of  subsistence. 
Reduce  that  pressure  by  enlarging  the  means,  and  the  tendency  of 
wages  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  tendency  of  events 
just  now  is  increasingly  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more 
legislative  restriction  upon  capital  and  labour.  It  is  inevitable  that 
it  should  be  so  under  present  circumstances.  With  the  increased 
power  of  machinery  and  the  growth  of  population,  the  competition 
for  employment  must  become  increasingly  severe,  and  the  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  workers  even  against  themselves  must  become 
more  urgent.  The  suicidal  strife  between  labour  and  capital — a 
strife  as  economically  absurd  as  the  strife  between  parent  and  child 
would  be  wicked — is  unavoidable  in  the  presence  of  land 
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monopoly.  Destroy  that  monopoly,  free  labour  and  capital  from 
the  burden  they  now  bear,  and  the  necessity  for  legislative  restric- 
tion of  labour  and  capital  no  longer  exists,  and  the  occasion  of 
strife  between  them  is  removed.  With  greater  access  to  natural 
opportunities — land  and  its  resources — which  the  taxation  of  land 
values  would  make  certain,  labour  and  capital  would  see  that  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  co-operate  heartily.  Their  relative  shares 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  their  union  would  be  settled  in  a per- 
fectly natural  and  simple  way.  They  would  operate  in  a free 
market,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  fix  their  respec- 
tive rewards  with  the  utmost  exactitude  and  justice. 

Thus,  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  be  at  once  equitable 
and  economically  advantageous.  It  would  be  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient. 
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